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THE HACK WRITER. 
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Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from misery freed, 
Who long was a bookseller’s hack ; 
He led such a damnable life in this world, 


Ido n’t think he ’Il ever wish to come back. GOLDSMITH. 


And will ny bones then rattle in the grave, 
When afier ages ring my deathless fate ? ALTERED. 


Words! words! words! HAMLET. 


Iy aretired hovel in the country sat a youth, at a small pine 
able, engaged in writing. All this was nothing extraordinary 
oruncommen. It is no wise remarkable that there should be a 
pine table in the country, and a young man writing at it. Be- 
fore him stood a small lamp with one wick pulled down. He 
was alone. There was no clock or watch in the house, but the 
stars proclaimed that it was not far from midnight. Beside the 
writer lay a small dictionary — not extremely sinall originally, 
but at present minus one half of its pages. The dress of the 





young man had evidently been genteel in its day, but the marks 
of age were now upon it. He wrote not as the natural inhabi- 
y But, as he 
occasionally paused from his labor, there was en earnestness in| 


tant of such a mansion might be supposed to write. | 
his countenance, a contracting of the brows, and a gleam in his | 
eyes, which sufficiently denoted that his whole soul was en- 


gaged in the subject of his pen. Every now and then, his feel- 


ings became so intense, and his imagination wrought up to such | 


a pitch, that he started froin his chair, and pacing the floor rap- | 
idly, made vocal his burning thoughts, to the great discomfit-| 
ure of several sleepers in an adjoining apartment. 

‘Lorenzo!’ cried a female voice, ‘I thought you were in bed. | 
{ would not sit up so late, if I were in your place.’ | 

‘You had better go to bed,’ added another voice whose gruff | 
tones bespoke the man of the house. ‘ It ’s too bad to be sitting | 
up and burning out the oil and the wood at such a rate. I wish | 
you would go to bed.’ 

‘You coinplain that I have not paid my board,’ answered the | 
youth in a tone of vexation, ‘and then insist on my quitting | 
my labors by which alone I can earn the needful.’ 

‘] have no objections to your writing at proper times,’ an- 
swered the peasant —‘ but I do n’t approve of any one’s being 
up while the rest are abed.’ 

‘I'don't think you will ever be able to sell that story which! 
you are writing,’ rejoied the woman —‘ it don’t suit me, and | 
[ am not will- 


Jonathan said, you know, it was too high-flown. 
ing you should have the lamp to write such a story as that.’ — 
Out went the lamp, and the writer was heard tripping up stairs to 
bed, cursing his poverty, and those who had brought it upon him. 

Lorenzo Wilmot was, when a lad, remarkable for his quick- 
ness of comprehension, the facility with which he wrote, and 
the ripeness of his judgment. A considerable share of eccen- 
tricity was blended with his more amiable qualities, and the sim- 
plicity of truth was more lovely in his eyes than the intriguing 


dissimulation of the world. Consequently his father’s busi- 


ness, though profitable, did not accord with his feelings. The | thought he should enjoy a sea voyage and the hardships attend- 
; —~ : \| nd y ‘ 
mysterious honesty of fair trade, and the monotonous jargon of|| ant thereupon. He had no sooner come to that conclusion than 
. . ae . . . . . | . “4: . . . . 
mereantile technicalities, inspired him with a loathing and a) he threw off his citizen's habit, and shipped as a common sailor 


contempt which broke forth on all occasions. 


Having never | 


||ten dollars; and also received such praise for his performances 








felt the pressure of poverty, he knew not that men are some-| 


times compelled to put up with employments which they can- 
not relish, for the sake of arming themselves against the ap- 
proach of haggard want. He thought not of these things. He 
saw that his relatives and friends made money enough, and con- 
cluded, as a matter of course, that when the time came for him 
to provide for himsel*, he should have money flow into his cof- 
fers also. He respected no man for his money, for the simple 
reason that he had never felt its value. His father was perfect- 
ly willing that he should follow one of the ‘ learned professions ;’ 
and as Lorenzo was rather romantic, he sent him toa distant 
He studied faith- 
fully about three months, during which time he acquired about 
as much knowledge as an ordinary student would in a whole 
year. Love and poetry then stepped in. Lorenzo wrote ditties 
and acrostics for the girls, and somewhat neglected his stud- 
ies. His father waited patiently six or eight months, and then 
hearing that Lorenzo had not yet become broken down to the 


country town to commence his noviciate. 





| 
| 


| 


— This loving epistle was not altogether unexpected to Loren- 


tame docility of a cart-horse, sent him a letter of abandonment. 


|zo, but it was couched in language not at all to his taste. His 
|father informed him that he should do no more for him —that 
jhe should never again admit him beneath his roof — and that 
jhe had better go to work ona canal or a farm, and earn his 
| livelihood by the sweat of his brow. —‘ I thought it bad enough,’ 
said Lorenzo, ‘to be obliged to listen to the old gentleman's 
| hard, worldly advice when I was actually dependent upon him 
|—and now that he has abandoned me for ever, and broken every 
‘tie that heretofore united us, turned me off unprovided and pen- 
nyless, without a profession of any kind, upon the world, it cer- 
|tainly looks a little like assurance for him to trust his unwel- 
|come and unasked advice upon me in this manner!’ Loren- 
‘zo tore the letter to tatters, and gave it to the winds. He 
felt rather happy than otherwise at being thus cast forth upon 
‘the world. There was something romantic in it, and when he 
| felt that no one could deprive him of his education and his good 
He little knew the 
Every one took his part, and condoled with him, for 


| breeding, he gloried in his independence. 
| world ! 
‘he had won the hearts of all the country people. But as he 
'was wholly without money, he took up his pen, and scribbled 
‘over a few sheets, which he easily sold in an adjacent town for 


He did not know how far 
his professional title had recommended his lucubrations. Had 


as seemed to insure future success. 


he stood on the intrinsic merit of his writings, they would not 


have procured him half so much. As he was a stranger to the 


very doubtful virtue of economy, he spent his money as fast as 


he earned it. He passed his time alternately in the town and 





country — boarding while in the latter place, at the cottage in 


which we first found him. Lorenzo subsisted in this manner | 
for several months, and during that time, certainly enjoyed life | 
He plucked 


food for his writings from the lilly-ponds, the green trees, the 


‘more than he had done at any anterior period. 
brown Autumn wood, the whispering dells, the shallow streams, 
He rambled abroad to 


He thought it delightful. 
He imagined that his business was the most respectable in the 


the fast rivers, and the old hollow trees. 
muse, and returned home to write. 
world. He had never heard the opprobrious epithet —a hack 
writer. He was always treated with respect by the persons for 
whom he wrote, simply because they knew his family by report, 
‘and because his dress was that of a gentleman ; while he in the 


his sea voyage. The girls said he was not so handsome as he 
was before he went away, and that his hands were become hard 
and brown ! 

‘What is beauty in a man? 


‘We look for the 
Handsome indeed !’ 
But the young ladies would not be convinced. They declared 


cried he. 
stern, masculine qualities in man. 


that before he went away his complexion was as fair as a girl's, 
but now he was tanned and weather-beaten like any old sailor 
— in short, that he no longer looked like a gentleman. Lorenzo 
did not like this. 


venture, but discovered he had only planted thorns and thistles 


He thought he had reaped laurels by his ad- 
which stung him to the quick. He was determined, however, 
to respect himself. That was easy enough; for he believed 
that the post of danger was the post of honor, and he had rather 
sought than shunned both danger and hardship. An event 
soon occurred which shook his self-complacency considerably. 
— He was passing along one hot day near the margin of a canal, 
One of them 
His face was much 


and saw several Irishmen at work with the spade. 
was a rough, crabbed fellow, with one eye. 
pitted with the smallpox. 
ity that Lorenzo had ever beheld. 


He was the ugliest piece of human- 
Yet this man worked like a 
lion beneath the influence of a burning sun. The sweat stream- 
ed from his brow, and, although his bare shoulders were blis- 
tered by the sun, he bore it with the greatest equanimity. At 
A piece of it 
was blown to a great distance in the air, and then came down 


length a rock was blasted in the. neighborhood. 


— yes, reader, incredible as it may scem, it came down again! 
One would have supposed that the Hibernian Cyclop had an- 
ticipated no such result; for, although warned to get out of the 
way, he stood still as heedless as the dead of the approaching 
danger. Down came the piece of rock upon the Irishman’s 
foot, and crushed the bones thereof. The wounded man merely 
vented an angry ejaculation, but uttered no complaint. He 
even perpetrated a coarse joke while being conveyed to the near- 
est surgeon. Lorenzo sighed. He saw that the said Irishman 
was a practical stoic, and he now perceived that he lived in the 
wrong age of the world —that it is only the poor, the illiterate 
and the despised who endure toil, hardship, and pain with forti- 
tude, while there is but little difference between the nerves of a 
Lorenzo revolted at the 
idea of being classed with his fellow-stoics of the present age. 

These refiections decided the future course of Lorenzo. ‘I 
will acquire literary fame !’ 


|fine gentleman and those of a lady. 


said he —‘ for that will not fluctu- 





simplicity of his heart, supposed that his talent and his avoca- 





tion commanded their esteem. For literary fame he cared but | 
|he had much rather have been regarded as one of his own chiv- 
He admired 
a warrior much more than a poet, and would even have pre- 


alrous heroes, than as their eulogist or historian. 


| ferred the applause of a popular actor to the deathless fame of | 
Shakspeare. He wished very much to distinguish himself in 
some daring and adventurous exploit. He was young, hand- 
some, and interesting. His success with the fair sex had been | 
flattering ; and what a killing fellow he should be, if military 
‘fame were added to his other advantages !_ His romance was so 


|intoxicating as to blind him to the real nature of things. He 


| . 
;—not to procure himself bread, for he was not hungry — 


\but there was something wild, romantic, and, as he thought, 
| brave insucha course. He went to sea, travelled over half the 
; world —encountered various vicissitudes, penetrated, on foot 
‘and alone, the interior of South America, and returned home 

He had 
not made much proficiency in the mechanical part of seaman- 


after an absence of three years from his native land. 


ship, but had distinguished himself by his desperate daring, and 
| almost superhuman endurance of unnecessary hardships. This 
had elicited the admiration of many of his officers and ship- 
mates, the surprise of others, and the contempt, not unmingled 
with envy, of the old tars, who followed the sea for a livelihood 
and not for fame. He had returned home a great admirer of the 
Stoic philosophy, and indeed his endurance of self-inflicted pain 
was remarkable. He highly venerated old Sparta, and Lycur- 
gus was his beau ideal of a great man and a hero. He read 
‘ The Last of the Mohicans’ with transport, and for six months 
afterward, talked of nothing but Indian fortitude. But he did 











not find that he was regarded with any increased respect since 


ate with every change of wind and tide!’ Indeed, he saw the 


|necessity of recruiting his purse. His money was nearly gone, 


| little. His writings were mostly in a florid, heroic strain, and || and his dress had become considerably soiled. He boarded at 


| the cottage in the country, where he had been cordially received 
\after his wanderings. He wrote a couple of tales, and carried 
‘them to the nearest seaport-town, not doubting that he should 
3ut on his arrival 
‘in town, he found that the face of things had changed. One 
The other did not 
| know him until he had introduced himself.—‘ Well you have 


| be hailed with joy by his former employers. 
j}of hisemployers had failed and gone off. 


‘been to sea, hey? Solheard. Well, how much did you make 
| by your voyage ?’ 

‘T dont know —not much 
I have been in search of adventures.’ 


‘How much!’ cried Lorenzo. 
| I believe. 
‘You have not got to be an officer yet, I suppose,’ said the 


Let ‘s 


provoking editor —‘ common sailors can *t make much. 
| see — what are their wages now ?’ 
‘I do n't know anything about their wages,’ said Lorenzo pet- 
tishly —‘ I have brought you some more of my contributions.’ 
‘Hum!’ said the other; ‘ well, I can look at them,’— here he 


looked critically at Lorenzo's shabby dress, —‘ and if they suit 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— you have written some good things — why, if they suit’ — 
‘ They used to suit ’-- said Lorenzo, very much surprised. 
‘I don’t know that I can afford to give so much as formerly.’ 
‘Well, good day, sir,’ said the youth, snatching his papers 

and hurrying off toa neighboring town. Here he had some 

difficulty in disposing of his writings at a very low price ; and, 





; What was more vexatious, he knew the reason. It was because 
|he had been to sea; his face was embrowned, and, as the girls 
He went 
| back to his hermitage in the country, and assiduously applied 
| himself to writing. 


|said, he did not ‘look so much like a gentleman.’ 
; g 


He occasionally went to town with his pro- 
'ductions, and obtained about one third of their real value. He 
| was no longer recognized as the student, but as a rough-looking 
fellow who wrote for a living. 
® 


His clothes were worn thread- 
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bare, and his earnings hardly compensated his landlady for his!) truth, would be more easily detected than one which was in- 
board. Being in a strange part of the country, he had no friends | volved in ambiguity, atits origin. Hence successful truth must 
or acquaintances, and consequently remained unencouraged | be simple — successful untruth must be complicated. As it is 
and unknown. His landlady was no longer the same obsequi- || the object of all liars to make their falsehoods pass current for 
ous being that she had formerly been. He paid her double the || truths, they are obliged to practise according to a set of rules, 
value of his board; but she talked of raising the price, ‘because,’ || which may be termed the art of lying, and which is always 
said she, ‘it does not appear likely that your father will ever do 


|successful when its rules are strictly followed. The majority 
any more for you, it is so long since you separated from him, || of liars are men of weak minds, who have felt obliged to resort 
and I must look out for myself.’ He put up with much of this’ | to falsehood, on account of their conscious inability to sueeeed 
kind of insolence, until the good woman and her family began |! in the game of life by a fair and honest course, and who fail of 
to criticise his productions, when he bade them adieu, and sct 


success in their dishonest career, on account of that very want | 
out to seek his fortune in town. He entered the town poorly | of mental dexterity which must operate as a drawback upon 
dressed, and with several manuscripts in his pocket. He offered || their suecess, under all circumstances. Henee the folly and 
them at various places. Some publishers would not read them ;|| stupidity of the majority of liars soon brings them to shame, 
others took thei in their hands, and glanced at the title. ‘Is//since their falsehoods are made palpable by the very manner in 
this original? Who wrote it?’ 


\} which they are fabricated. They have not sufficient ingenuity 


‘1am the author.’ to counterfeit facts, or to give those false facts current circula- 


‘Indeed! It strikes me that I have seen this piece some- 
where before.’ 


tion. The majority of liars, like the majority of knaves, are 
fools — but a suecessful liar or a successful knave — one who 


‘Very likely,’ said Lorenzo, and went elsewhere. 


jis suecessful in concealing his want of veracity and honesty, 
He at length succeeded in getting into a little peddling business || and who passes for a man of honor — must be possessed of 
—in writing anecdotes for almanacs, and stick-fulls for small!!! extraordinary abilities. There are a few of this class of men, 





papers. His dress became more and more objectionable, and his |} who have all that dexterity of mind, which enables them not 


roubles increased. e applied to the little editor of a small!!only to cirenlate their falsehoods, but to escape detection as} 
bl 1. He applied to the little edit f I}} ons late their f hoods, but t H let n as! 
paper, who had raised himself to that dignity by a strenuous ap-|/iheir author. This class of liars, however, are not philoso- | 


plication of the saving lever — by getting every thing done cheap,|| phers. They do not deliberately form a code of rules, by | 








and paying his debts by a month’s board in jail. Said editor || which they may give currency to falsehood. They are men of | 
shook his head, told Lorenzo that his style was not exactly the || rapid perceptions, who understand, as it were, intuitively, all | 
thing —that he ebserved a comma in the wrong place, and a ithose ingenious arts which must be used to give currency to 
period so ill made that his compositors would mistake it for a|/ falsehood and to shift the responsibility upon others. They 
semicolon. However, as Lorenzo appeared to be a poor, needy |;are men of seared conscience —as remarkably gifted with 
fellow, he was willing to cxcourage him, and cfiered a low | prudence as they are destitute of honesty, and as excellent in 
price for his labor. Lorenzo groaned in spirit, but he must eat, || ingenuity as they are deficient in moral principle, who, being 
and accepted the efier. Lorenzo now learned, by some means, || resolved to obtain certain political ends — which, as they are | 





that he was a hack writer — and that his professio 
upon by the world as the acme of human dignity. He must|!| sort tu falsehood in order to convince the people that the policy 
have no opinion of his own. He must defend sentiments that | which they recommend is the only true policy for the nation. 
his soul ebhorred, and have his works subjected to the criticism || Henee arises the art of political lying. It springs from the 
of fellows whom he could have spurned like dogs! *¢ Yet,’ said |; united efforts of ingenious and unprincipled men for the attain- 
he, ‘this is the pathway of Fame! Heaven preserve me from || ment of a certain unjust political end, and often without any 
it! 
that shall live after me!’ He saw the utter folly of such aspirants,|} tion. Peing engaged in the furtherance of the same unjust 


+ 


and only desired to get bread to eat and raiment to put on, with|/cause, and being tacitly resolved to countenance all prudent | 


iberty to smile when he pleased, and was perfectly willing that!! violations of truth, they ne ally ¢ t 
lil | | 1, and y tl ] hat || violations of truth, they naturally , 
the laurel should fall ‘ upon those heads that are aching for it.’ |jof rules founded upon the gullibility of human nature, and 

There was acontemporary writer with Lorenzo, who, because |! which are as consistent as the general operations of the human 
he was well known, liad met with considerable success. This|i}mind. They all understand one another, though they have 


man became acquainted with Lorenzo, and soon learned to es-'| made no resolves upon the dishonest course which they intend 





teem him. He bade Lorenzo to press forward, and told him!;to pursue. They ] 
there was no doubt of his eventual success. Lorenzo desired || another that they mean to deviate from an honest and upright 


nothi 





y more than a decent apparel, that he n 






self before some reputable publisher: but that he was unable to | while they talk loudly to one another in favor of honest prin- 


obtain. He was however oy | 


lad that his friend entertained a cor-|| ciples, and vehemently declare their abhorrence of all kinds of 
rect estimate of his pretensions in despite of his personal appear- || political deception. They may even flatter their own hearts 
ance. The said friend was the editor of a newspaper, and one || that they are honest in the course which they intend to pursue, 
day thus addressed our hero—* Well, Lorenzo, I am resolved to!! While at the same time they are willing to countenance one an- 
do all I can for you. I have written a puff for you. It will other in the perpetraiion of all prudent and successful false- 
recommend you to the notice of other publis hers. Sece—here hoods. 

is my paper to-day. It is in the first eclumm under the edito- The majority of political falsehoods originate anonymously. 
rial head. Read it for yourself.’ Lorenzo took up the paper | The facts are asserted by an anonymous correspondent, in a 
and read as follows. —‘ We are much pleased with the writings | letter, which the editor publishes, without venturing to pledge 


of Lorenzo Wilmot, a young man who has, of late, contributed | his own word for its accuracy. He knows that its statements 





much to the Bumble Bee, the Ladies’ 7 
' 


zette.— He deserves encouragement from the publishers of | it contains, he does not risk his reputation by publishing them. 


L——. When it is considered that he is one of the humblest | He can easily justify himself, by pleading the honesty and sim- | 
of our citizens, who was bred to the sea, has had no opportunity plicity of his heart, which led him to place too much reliance | 





to become acquainted with books or with r 





being wholly deficient in the common rudiments of an Enelish || oWn breast, be was not ready to suspect it in others. The an- 
= ¢ — { ¢ 

education — but who, by the force of his natural abilities: has!|onymous letter, however, which contained the falsehood, was 

bstacle, and written many things which are 


surmounted every © but a part of a stratagem of certain individuals of the party — 
really tolerable,—-it will be sufficient to recommend him to our | perfectly well understood by the editor — by which they would 
patronage and our benevolence.’ !jenable him to publish a lie, without sufiering the shame or the 
} 

| responsibility of falsehood. When such a falsehood is contra- 
i dicted in all the rival journals, the original publisher is obliged, 
for the preservation of his honor, to republish the contradiction 

: Ma Est . |}in his own columns. But this obligation falls only upon the 
Lorenzo ran into the street, purchased a fathom ef white rope,|| 44: ae : By . a 
: s a errs J?! editor in whose paper the falsehood originated. Though it was 

hastened to the nearest wood, and hung himself with all possible |} 


‘Have you sent out your papers?’ gasped Lorenzo. 


Yes, yes,’ replied the other, rubbing his hands —‘ It will be 





the making of you!’ 


; republished in all the papers of the same party, yet their editors 
despatch. 


See generally consider themselves exempted from the obligation to 


THE ART CF POLITICAL LYING, 


RY WILSON FLAGG. 


j|republish the contradiction. They consider it sufficient that 
|; the latter was published in the print which first gave circula- 





Beinioak || volved in the guilt, or burdened with the obligations of the 
——— '|original publisher. If they can escape with honor, they will 


Trvru-TFLLING requires the exercise of no art, as it is but the || not trouble themselves in the cause of a truth which will not 
simple utterance of what one knows or believes. It requires|/ benefit their party. They take no notice, therefore, of the con- 
no more ingenuity than that which is necessary to simplify it| tradiction, being willing that the lie should circulate, so long 
and to render it intelligible. Lying, on the other hand, must|{ as it can do their personal reputation no injury, and may be 
be reduced to an art, or it cannot be practised with suecess —|| serviceable to their political ends. The original publisher, 
and this art must cousist in making one’s assertions complicated || however, is obliged, for his honor’s sake, to publish the contra- 
and ambiguous. A direct and palpable falschood, though it|} diction or to prove the false statement to be true. He generally 
might gain more credit, at first, by wearing the simplicity of|| does the former, and attempts to do the latter. He apologises 


n was not looked || founded on injustice, cannot be supported by truth — must re- | 


What! to starve to death for the sake of feeding a name || actual collusion among themselves, for the practice of decep- 


overn themselves by a set} 


lare not, perhaps, acknowledge even to one 


ight present him- || course. They are a set of tacit conspirators against truth, | 


|, tion, even when plainly implied, is equivalent to nothin 
| . . . . ~ ° ! 
. and Penny Ga-||are false — yet as he is not the coiner of the falsehoods which | 


vectable society—|| upon the honor of his fellow-citizens. Having no guile in his| 


14: ’ . ° 
;, tion to the falsehood. They do not consider themselves as in-| 


to the public in such ambiguous terms, that it is difficult to de. 

termine whether he means to recant or to repeat his former 
| assertions, The contradiction being published only in the paper 
|which contained the original falsehood, and in the rival jour- 
|nals, reaches only a small number of the people who have read 
| the original assertion, since the majority confine their reading 


jto the journals of one party. Those who have read only the 
| journals in which the falsehood was republished, do not, there- 
| fore, learn that it was contradicted. Hence, one great point is 
| gained by the original perpetrator of the falsehood. He has 
| circulated it throughout his own party, and gained thereby all 
ithe influence which would have been gained by a similar fact, 
so far as the falsehood has obtained credit. At the same lime, 
ihe has saved his honor, by escaping the conviction of lying, 
| A falsehood that has gained credit is as good, considered in 
| regard to its political influence, as a fact of the same nature. ~— 
| Its influence upon the minds of those who believe it, is the same 
lasif it were an absolute fact. If a falsehood can be kept in 


circulation long enough to produce that immediate influence 
| upon the minds of the people which is necessary for the success 
of a certain political manauvre, its fabricator has succeeded 
in his purpose. Its detection, after this political end is gained, 
produces no evil to the party, and if its anonymous author be 


not discovered, the falsehood may be said to have been com- 
pletely successful. 

Another method of giving circulation toa political falsehood 
is by insinuation. The falsehood is not always in the thing 
uttered, but in the thing implied. ‘The art of lying consists in 
saying one thing and implying another — in uttering a truth 
and in insinuating an untruth ; so that the responsibility of the 
latter may fall upon the retailer rather than the author of the 
lie. A certain editor, who understands the drift which any 


false insinuation will take, in its progress throug 





ithe public 





Y 
journals, plainly insinuates a certain untruth which he consid. 


ers very important to be believed as a fact, for the prosperity of 
his own political party. The terms, in which this insinuation 
is implied, are so ambiguous, that he may easily exculpate him- 
self from the blame of dishonest intentions, and yet so plain, 
that his own partizans may understand it and use it for their 
own purposes. The majority of his brethren of the craft read- 
ily seize the opportunity of perpetrating a prudent and conve- 
nient falsehood with impunity. They copy the paragray 
which contains the implied assertion, and explain it by their 
own comments, Which are generally sufficiently plain to m: 





nify it into a palpable fact. ‘The commentator does not con- 
sider himself responsible for the mistake which he has purposely 
committed — that of misunderstanding a paragraph exactly as 


the author intended it should be misundersteod — nor does the 
author consider himself responsible for the mistakes which 
were voluntarily committed by the readers of his own ambig- 
uous remarks. The former can plead the plausible excuse, 
that he placed firm reliance upon the veracity of his brother 
editor, and the latter can plead his perfect confidence in being 


understood as he desis Yet the implied fact has been mag- 





nified Into an assertion, as the author intended, and the bypo- 
eritical explanation of both parties has availed nothing, as they 
hoped, in arresting the progress of the falsehood. Lt eireulates 


|| in conversation in a thousand Protean shapes, and is} 





into a thousand different dimensions. It produces that inf 
ence in a considerable degree, which was intended Ly the au- 
thors, while they escape the shame of detection. An insinua- 
g more 


than an opinion — and all have the right to hold opinions, how- 


ever absurd, and to express such opinions, however unfounded. 
} Opinions are not facts; and hence, though false, they are not 
falsehoods—they are but errors. All free citizens enjoy the 
right of committing errors, though they have no richt to witer 
|| falsehoods. If what I state as an opinion, my neighbor pub- 
|| lishes,on my authority, as a fact or an assertion —am | respon- 
|| sible for my neighbor’s mistake, or is he responsible for his own 
i}blunder? If Istate what I pretend to believe, as my opinion, 

but not as a fact, am I responsible for my neighbor’s blundering 
| simplicity, which leads him to mistake that for an assertion, 
which I merely advanced as an opinion? On the other hand, 
is my neighbor responsible for that credulity which led him to 
believe that to be a fact, for which he has the authority, not of 
|my assertion, butof my mere opinion? Provided we were, 
|| neither of us, guilty of any intentions of deceiving, we are 
|} morally innocent. But if we were political partizans, it would 
|be reasonable to infer that there was some tacit collusion be- 
tween us— that I meant to be misunderstoed, and that he 
meant accordingly to misunderstand. The original author of 
the sentence which contains the insinuation which was con- 


strued as an opinion, which was magnified into an assertion, 
knew that it would be thus misunderstood and misconstiued ; 
and they who misinterpreted it, knew how the author intended 
it should be misinterpreted. The whole proceeding is a strat- 
agem, by which they contrive to serve their cause, without in- 
juring themselves—to violate truth, without losing their honor. 

A third method of propagating a political falsehood, is by 
rumor. A certain rumor is circulated in conversation by 4 
certain editor, who intends to make use of it afterward for pub- 
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— 
lication. This rumor, which is favorable to the editor’s cause, 
is published as a rumor and as nothing more than a rumor, ac- 
companied with the supposition that it may be true, and with 
many reasons for believing it to be true. The statement which 
one editor published as a rumor, a brother editor republishes as 
a fact, upon the authority of the former, who, if it is proved to 
be false, can justify himself by appealing to the original source 
ef the rumor. Though the people, in general, may be con- 
yinced that he knew the rumor to be false, yet he escapes the 
absolute conviction of falsehood, and as for suspicions — his 
magnanimity soars above such trifles! Are not the best char- 
acters in the world often the victims of cruel and unjust sus- 
picion ? Thus political falsehoods are published, as it were, in 
acircle, as the names upon certain petitions to tyrants are often 
subscribed in a circle, that no individual may suffer the respon- 
sibility of heading the list. The art of political lying consists | 
in giving circulation to falsehoods, in such a manner, that the | 
original source of them can not be discovered, or so that “et 





original publisher may shift the responsibility upon the unknown | 
author of some indefinite rumor. A falsehood may spring up, | 
2 ° ee | 

as it were, spontaneously, among a number of individuals, | 
. , ai 

while none of them can be proved as its author.. Yet such | 
falsehoods, often repeated, though they may bring no disgrace | 


upon any particular individual, must inflict an indelible stain || 
’ 1] 





| 


company,’ said Foss, so loud that unfortunately the songstress 


overheard the sarcasm, and ceased in a moment, to the great| 


relief of my tympanum. 

‘Why don’t you continue, Miss Potts ?’ 

‘Because no one is listening to me.’ 

‘Iam listening with a loud voice,’ replied Foss. ‘I move 
that we all adjourn into the next room, in order that Miss Potts 
may finish her song undisturbed,’ said he aside to Miss Wil- 
liams. 

‘Perhaps Miss Brigham will sing,’ said I. 

‘I cannot sing — I never sing,’ was her answer. 

‘Then,’ thought I, ‘you should not find fault with Miss Potts, 
for she does sing and can sing, though badly. How often do 
we hear people find fault with others for doing things poorly, 
which themselves cannot do at all!’ 

Mr. Foss and Inow became engaged in conversation with 
respect to the present state of Ireland, and as the rest of the 


company were about sitting down at cards, we withdrew to the || 


| tion, 1am persuaded that you regard her with honorable re- 
|| spect.’ 
‘Since you have become better acquainted —eh! eh! —I 
beg pardon, sir, —- but really, you said you had never seen her, 
{sir !? 

‘ Did you ever see Queen Elizabeth, sir ?’ 

*O,I understand you. It’s all right. You have heard -- 
;you have heard correctly, sir. She is the most lovely piece of 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


| woman work that I ever had the good luck to encounter. She 
\is — heigh-ho! —alas! sir, I do not know how I could have 
| offended her, and yet this very evening she refused me the priv- 
|| ilege of seeing her home.’ 


} . . ae ee 
‘She must be mad to reject so toothsome a swain !’ said 1. 


‘Ah! you that have never been caught may be pleasant, sir,’ 
|said Quarles; ‘but I trust, sir, that Lam not altogether so ob- 
jectionable, after all. How old do I look to be, sir ?’ 

| ‘The other side of forty, I must say, sir.’ 





‘That is not so very old, sir --is it?’ inquired the dentist, 


library, in order that we might not interrupt the amusements || drawing his fore-top over a bald speck on his brow. 


of the rest. I found Foss to be a man of great political science, 


and learned much from his conversation that was both new and | 


interesting. We had been closeted tugether an hour, before I 


thought of returning to the company, but a sudden silence in| 


the other room caused us both to break off; and, at that mo- 


|| *Itdepends very much upon how far the other side of forty 
|;you count your age,’ returned I. 
‘Forty-two; not a jot more.’ 


’ 
‘TI cannot but wonder that Miss Farnum should have proved 


|;so insensible to your fatherly kindness,’ I continued. ‘ Now, if 


upon the general character of the political press. They must || ment, alow, delectable sound, like the breathing of an Eolian|, you had a grandson, sir’ -- 


tend gradually to destroy the people’s confidence in al! state- || 
| 
vouched by some well-known individual of honor and veracity. || 
| 


ments contained in a political journal, which are not directly 


Such is the discreditable state to which the American news- | 
paper press has been considerbaly reduced, in the opinion of the || 
creat body of the people. Their recklé&sness of truth has be-| 
! 


harp, stole almost imperceptibly upon my ear. It gradually be- 
came louder. It was a human voice, if that could be called 
human which elevated the soul to Heaven. I was entranced; 
Ttrembled lest I should lose a single note, or that the song 
should cease. ‘Don’t stir!’ cried |, passionately, to Foss, who 


made a motion to rise. Every nerve in my frame thrilled like 


‘A grandson! Whew!’ cried the outraged man, starting up. 
||‘ Do you take me for a widower ? 
|| seriously, Mr. 
|,do better ? 


| a A : a 
|| have no hope of marrying any body beyond a peasant’s son, if 


sut [see you siuile. Now 





, do you think that the young baggage could 
She is the daughter of a poor farmer, and can 


I do not take her off his hands. [can bring her up like a lady, 


come proverbial; and the time is come, when the people ought || the harp-strings which the gale hath swept. I listened with an | and give her an edueation. Ido not insist on marrying her 
to resolve that they will no longer countenance an editor, what-|| intensity that almost deprived me of breath, and caught the|| immediately; but if I could geg her consent, I would send her 


ever may be his taleats or his political opinions, who is not| 
governed by the strictest rules of honor, in the conduet of his| 


press. 





: | 
NUMBER IV. 
Original. 


THE TAVERN LOUNGER, | 
a | 

| 

| 


Every thing in the house of Mr. Gray is a pattern of neatness. 
There is nothing gorgeous or splendid in his apartments, un-|| 
less the gilt binding of some of his books may be so considered. || 
The house is not very large, but its appearance is somewhat || 
His table is plentifully and well supplied, and || 
does great honor to the culinary skiil of his sweet-tempered \| 


aristocratical. 


spouse. His workmen sit down at the first table, with the fam-|| 


ily, and I observe that Mrs. Gray is very careful to make no}| 


distinctions, while presiding at the head of the table. Mr.| 


Gray has such a good-humored way of laughing at some of my | 
romantic notions, as he calls them, that it is impossible to be} 
offended with him. I had not been an hour in the house, before |} 
a couple of young girls came fluttering into the room, How| 


your New England girls do stare a man in the face! Believe 


. | 
me, a young man does feel rather queer when the large, melt-| 


nance! These young ladies were introduced to me as Miss 
Wilhams and Miss Brigham. Their parents are peasants, but | 


as Mrs. Gray observed, they are ‘too good to work in a factory. 
J understand they are both in full ery after husbands, and ne- 


glect no means of obtaining Uiem. One of them was ‘ violently || 


sinitten’ with young Andrew, the eccentric student, but it ap-| 
pears that her not being a factory girl was not considered by | 


: ay ; | 
him a sutiicient recommendation to his good graces, and her 


advances were received with indifference. She now ridicules | 
him as unmercifuliy as his enemies could wish. She is said to| 
be, ¢ | 
hope. If, in losing a young lawyer, she succeeds in getting the 
man on the dench, she wiil no doubt think she has got some- 
thing to boot, and as they ¢hrcad their way through life together, 
she will endeavor to be ail in awl to him. She has been spear- 
ing at his heart some time, and if it is not as impenetrable as a 
lap-stone, he must finally wax warm toward her. But these 
are stale puns, 


Toward evening, more company arrived. A young man, 
formerly a clerk of Mr. Gray, enlivened us by his presence. — 
He is an Englishman, named Foss, and is full of jokes and an- 
ecdotes. Withal he knows how to entertain company, without 
appearing to exact either admiration or respect for his talents. 
Mr. Gray, although himself very agreeable to the girls, politely 
withdrew, and left the young people to themselves. A Miss 
Potts did not need much persuasion to induce her to sing. In 
this she showed great wisdom, and a just estimate of her vocal 
powers; for had her song cost us much labor, we should have 
thought ourselves rather bit. 

‘Did you ever hear such a screech-owl 2’ said Miss Brigham 
tome, in a low voice. 

‘She opens her mouth as wide as the whale that swallowed 
Jonah,’ said another girl. 

‘Whenever she sings, I always think it a judgment on the 





following words, delivered with a pathos and beauty which 
drew unfelt tears down my cheeks :— 


I give thee back thy plighted word ; 
Its tones of love shall be 

Like music by the slumberer heard — 
A dreamer’s melody. 


Go, blue-eyed girl; the proud shall meet thee, 
And gladden in thy smile, 

And flattery’s pleasant lip shall greet thee 
With the bland words of guile. 


Go, try the recklessness of earth 
With that young heart of thine, 

And lavish its unpractised mirth 
On pleasure’s every shrine, 


Thy pleasant paths may yet be shaded, 





low cross thy sun — 





The rosy wreaths which love hath braided 
Fall from thee one by one. 

The remainder of the song I could not hear; but the soft, mel- 
ancholy tone so varied with the sense, that I was enabled to 
inake out its purport. Isat speechless a few minutes after the 
voice had ceased, and then advanced with Foss to the door and 
opened it. 

‘O yes, certainly — no, I thank you, I cannot stop now,’ — 


, ; |; were words that I caught as I entered the room, and the next} 
ing blue eyes of two handsome girls seem glued to his counte- || 


|moment a couple of girls entered by the door leading to the 
| Street. 

| ‘She would not stop,’ said they. 

| ‘What! the singer!’ said I. 

| ‘Yes, Miss Farnum — Miss Margaret Farnum.’ 

| 


| gone ?’ said I with some earnestness, 


| <A glance of intelligence passed from one girl to another, and 


|, there was some whispering. I could not misunderstand them. 


|probability, I had the credit of being Margaret’s admirer.— 


the amusements of the evening, the party broke up, and I went 
| home. 
| As I entered the hotel, I saw Quarles, the dentist, pacing 


}backward and forward in the bar-room, in great agitation —| 


| occasionally brushing back his hair, and glancing in the mirror 
' at his somewhat bombastic figure. 

‘You are the very man I want to see!’ cried he, grasping my 
hand as [ entered. He led me into a back room, and begged 
me to be seated. 

‘Tell me, my dear sir,’ said the dentist, abruptly, ‘and I 


num ?’ 

‘There are two of them, sir.’ 

‘Fudge! Margaret I mean !’ cried he. 
‘T have never seen her, sir ’— 


num 2?’ 


that when I first heard so, it struck me unpleasantly — but since 





‘Indeed! and was it she that I overheard? Is she quite! 


I have become better acquainted with her claims on your atten- 


to a boarding-school a couple of years, and pay all expenses. 
At the end of that time’ — 

‘She would feel herself as much of a lady as Mr. Quarles is 
a gentleman,’ interrupted [, ‘and would probably repay your 
_ kindness by marrying some young store-keeper,’ 
| ‘There you wrong her deeply,’ said Quarles. ‘She has too 
|much principle, too much candor and honesty, to be guilty of 
|so mean a trick.’ 

Nothing more passed between us that night. On the sueceed- 
,ing day, I received an invitation to take tea at the parsonage. 
I found Julia at home. The parson had gone abroad to visit a 
|sick parishioner, but would be on hand at tea-time. Julia en- 
tertained me agreeably. She is’ one of your frank, sociable 
girls, who think no evil,and mean none. She regretted that 
her cousins were out. I could not sympathize with her. We 
| talked about books and authors. 
| ‘Here,’ said she, ‘is a periodical which my uncle brought 
| from Boston, and I have been trying to persuade him to sub- 





scribe for it.’ She spread it before me, and what was my 
|,}amazement, to see the well-known title-page of the ‘ Boston 
| Pearl.’ I was comforted, however, when I perceived it was 
ithe first number of the present volume — for had either of the 
j|last two numbers been seen in this village, my tattle would 
|have been exposed, and my poor self condemned to reeant all 
that Thad written. ‘How do you like this book ?’ said I, turn- 
ling over one or two of its ample pages. 

| ‘If, said she, ‘this is a fair sample of the rest, much. I see 
ithe name of Neal over the first piece — I have read much of 
his writing ; he has an off-hand way, that I do not always like. 
| But did you ever read his Rachel Dyer ?’ 

] ‘Yes.’ 
| ‘That was to me intensely interesting. We had a Quaker 
|| family in this village — indeed Mrs. Gray is a Quakeress. It 





|| My visit to the cottage had become noised about, and, in all||is a singular idea, that a few hundred years ago, these people 


| . . . 
|| were persecuted to death in this very state. Do you not think 


ut present, laboring hard to entrap a shoemaker, as her /ast |) 4 frey a little slander had been circulated, by way of dessert to|| that Mr. Neal has portrayed them well — their simplicity, their 


|| unpretending courage, and mild fortitude ?’ 
‘Doubtless,’ said [. ‘1 know but little of the sect; but Bur- 
\}roughs is a character well delineated, and the savage Cotton 
Mather receives his share of praise. But here is Tuckerman 
— what do you think of him ?’ 

‘A beautiful, chaste writer,’ said Julia, energetically. ‘I 
should like to see him. Is hea married man ?’ 

‘Why, Julia!’ cried her aunt, looking over her spectacles. 
Julia colored, and I pointed to the name of T. Gray, Jr. ‘O, 
that is a lovely piece!’ said Julia. ‘How naturally the blood 


shall not be offended if your answer realizes my worst fears —|| flows into the marble veins, and colors the white nails with 
tell me, have you any purticular acquaintance with Miss Far-|| purple. That piece is all inspiration. But here isa little thing 


called Herb Tea, written by an author whose name is wholly 
new to me.’ 

‘ A short thing,’ said I. 

‘ And a strange thing,’ said Julia. ‘TI can make nothing out 


‘Have you not?’ interrupted he, grasping my hand like a|jof it. It appears as if the writer was at a loss for something to 
madman —- ‘have you really never seen Miss Margaret Far-||say, and has here scraped together all the parings and frag- 


ments of his exhausted imagination, and cavalierly thrown 


‘Not I, on my honor, so that the field is fully open to you. —|| them to Christian people to feast upon !’ 
I understand that you are partial to her; and I must confess 


‘You are severe, madam.’ 
‘No more so than other young ladies who have read the 
piece,’ said she. 
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Cad 
Therefore the author of Herb Tea is informed that if he Pillars of gold, with emerald inwrought — Then did Ariel lift the snowy sail 
should come to our village, he will find but little favor with the Ruby and jasper — and infoliate Of our etherial bark. The helm he took, 
girls here.* With leaves of silver, quaint as poets’ thought — And us behind sprung up a gentle gale — 
We were here interrupted by the entrance of the parson’s Preesiattgge pentane, Marmuring astern, like eeu eek arcmin brook 
4 ‘ : altars, fed by costly odors, bought Which through the leafy water-plants doth wail. 
two daughters — fine, healthy girls, with good teeth and hand- By blood and toil — and round the doors did wait And, while the sail its suowy shadow shook 
some forms, but not very intellectual, and the conversation be- Great crowds of slaves, bending upon the knee, Upon the prow, I lay and watched the boat, 
came general. Rev. Mr. White entered next, and we sat down Like those who hope some lofty king to see. Steered by Ariel, on its voyage float. 
to tea. Mr. White is a venerable clergyman, who has seen ‘Here,’ said Ariel, ‘dwelleth Tyranny — j And passing onward round the mountain’s peak, 
much of the world, and his conversation is interesting. The Relentless reveller in war and blood! {| We did descend through the vibrating mist — 
florid young man who delivered the pompous speech at the And these that do so humbly bend the knee — | Eddies of wind — Lightning, broad-eyed, awake — 
meeting of the Debating Society, stalked into the room in the sine sp einsn eee heart yorcever brood Z Piles of pip light, grainrndeenireg 3 oa 
evening, and made me a stiff bow, which I did not see fit to re-| > 8 Santer a bad we at | . eae fe apaicunee epee wreponcines — 
; fk , | copling with terrors its sad solitude — | Mixed with snow-light from Luna’s unseen breast — 
turn. He is undoubtedly paying attention to the eldest of the! These are the slaves that bow to him for aye, And down declivous beds of flashing hail, 
parson’s daughters, and I trust the match will be very suitable. | And on his aliars costly homage lay. | White as the snowy radiance of the sail. 
I asked Julia some questions about ra Stop ! this very night | ‘And now there gocth from his gates a train i And then we passed by mountain-nourished rivers, 
I agreed to meet the crazy woman beneath the Jone peach-tree | Of kindred fiends, to wean a people’s heart i Wrought to white foam by rocks their sides that galled, 
on the hill. It is waxing late, and I must be off without more | From Freedom to dark Slavery again — | And hoary erags, by lightning dashed to shivers, 
ado. All the family are asleep in the hotel ; Ishould have | Till they shall wear new chains —till by their art 1 Peopled by nervous eagles, gray and bald — 
spoken to Frank, to let me in on my return. But I must go—| alee chatanienanagines> seers 1] ines, She Rey ee 
> , : r : + ‘ ‘ | And the iast gasp of Liberty depart. HI Shaking their hearts as green as emerald — 
true to my appointment. You shall know the result in my next. | And Ihave brought thee here that thou shouldst tell | Lakes that like woman’s bosom slightly swell, 
* The author of Herb Tea begs leave to inform the Tavern Lounger that he has | Thy countrymen to shun the purple Ifell.’ } Spread with the living foam of Asphodel. 
praia Whom he values more than all the Julias and Margarets in| First came Ambition, with his discous eye, 1 Vithin the shadow of old hoary columns, 
| And tiger spring, and hot and eager speed, Along those lakes we sailed, and saw beneath 
| And flushing cheek, and bearing proud and high. Great water-snakes, rolling their scaly volumes 
ARIEL | lie, in the portal striding his black steed, Among the water-plants which there did wreathe — 
, Fleeked with red blood, that from his hoofs did fly, Through chasms full of purple gloom, and solemn 
BY ALBERT PIKE. H And splashed with foam, did first the wild way lead Rivers, that moaned between their jagged teeth. 
Sas 1 Down the rough mountain, heedless of the crowd And then again to inid air we did lift, 
Original. || That humbly round the altar steps was bowed. | And lowered the sail, and helmlessly did dvift. 
I nap a dream: —methought Ariel came, 1} Next came red Rashness, with his restless step, | Below us, stretching from the broad, gray sea 
And bade ine follow him, and I arose. 1] Dashing the brazen gates back with a wild | Vato the mountains, did an empire lie, 
Methoughit my body seemed as light as flame, I} And reckless hand. The gouts of blood did drip | Studded with lakes as still as porphyry, 
Or as the helinless wind that alway blows i! From his drawn sword. The trembling slaves recoiled. | And blue hills uiingling with the azure sky, 
Above the clouds. So upward I did aim, i| Svorn and wild passion hovered on his lip. | From whose white cones’ untrod sublimiiy 
With quick flight, as the skylark sunward goes, His dress was torn with furious haste, and soiled. The snowy lightning dazzled the Sun’s eye — 
Led by the glittering of Ariel’s wing, So, dashing on his reeking steed, he shock | And amethystine rivers, rushing down, 
Which here and there a snowy light did fling. | The reins, and downward his fierce way he took. Throwing their foam on Ocean’s hoary crown. 
And passing upward through diaphanous air, i Then came dark Disappointment, with the foam | And gorgeous cities stood upon the shore, 
And through the interstices of the cloud, Of rage about his lip— sad step and slow — | And ou the edge of those clirystaline rivers — 
We came above them, and we halted where And wrinkled brow — clenched teeth, and heavy gloom | And thick fields, smiling, with green-paven floor, 
Their snowy peaks beneath the azure glowed. Shading his eves, which still did wildly glow, Fanned by the wind, and by the spirit that quivers 
No sun above us through the heaven did flare, Like lurid stars within a noisome tomb. From Sunset’s erimson plume. And ships did pour 
But crimson light in all the ether flowed, | His tangled locks did o’er his forehead blow. } Their treasures out upon that land for ever, 
Dimming the moon-fire and the stars’ white cones, And so he did from out the portal stride, || Shading the bays and rivers with their sz 
That almost dwindled from their lucent thrones. | And passed away, adown the mountain side. {| And fanning them beneath the changing ga 
Awhile we trode along the fluctuant peaks | Next followed Envy, with his glaucous eye { The throne of Liberty stood in that land, 
Of foaming cloud — o’er internubal rifts Glaring upon the air. He beat his breast, Guarded by Quietude and lamp-eyed Ease ; 
Of purple light and crimson-misted breaks, 1} Gnashing his teeth, with many a rending sigh ; | And every heart to harmony was fanned 
And saw blue Lightning couching in white drifts, For in his heart a living scorpions’ nest | By the broad, snowy wings of gentle Peace. 
Hushing his quivering heart, by which the lakes Was built, and there they evermore did lie, Gray Slavery did beyond the ocean stand, 
Of mist are stirred whene’er he turus and shifts, Gnawing and hissing. Onward then he pressed, Se rning the world, because she ruled not these: 
Waked by the diapason of the thunder, Mounted upon his pale and hound-eyed steed, And Freedom slept all quietly aad calm, 
Which swells upon the wind-harp passing under. And down the mountain swiftly did proceed. I Folding an eagle in her open palin. 
And moored within a labyrinthine bay, | And then old Avarice, tottering out, appeared, 1] And as I gazed methouzht men’s hearts became 
Girded by massy foam-hills, rough and torn, I With wrinkled front, and gray and matted hair, \| Transparent to me as the crimson air, 
Upon a shore of leaden vapor, lay And elfish eyes, blne-circled, small and bleared. | Or as the snowy Luna’s subtle fame ; 
A bark, encarved of orange mist, which morn He slowly walked, with careful, prying air, || And Tecould see the passions working there, 
Had hid, at coming of the wild noon-day, Working his lips under his filthy beard — | Like quivering serpents — how they went and came, 
Within a rift, in Alpine glacier worn. Peering upon the ground with searching care — And ate or slept within their fiery lair; 
We stepped within, and loosed her from the bank, Clutching a purse with yellow, wasted hand: And I could see the souree of each vibration 
Aud soon our thirsty sail the breezes drank. i| And so he followed the descending band. That shook the heart-strings of that mighty nation. 
And swiftly then the winged bark flew on — Then came Corruption, with his serpent tongue, {| I watched the hearts of all that people when 
While I sat looking downward irom the prow — Quick, hurried gait, and eye astute, yet bold, That train of fiends did thitherward repair. 
Adown declivous rivers, aark and dun, And while, amid the crouched and fawning throng {| I saw old creeping Avarice crouch therein, 
And over lakes of green and golden glow, Of suppliant slaves, he did his quick way hold, | Like a caged panther; aud his grizzled hair 
Fleckered with black spots here and there, upon He londly hurried Avarice along, HI Choked up their fountains, till the crimson sheen 
Their lucent depths —and then our bars did bow Who crawled before him with his bags of gold: Of Liberty full sluggishly ran there — 
On broad and billowy oceans of white mist, Bestriding then his rieh-bedecked steed, I Until men thought that freedom well were lost, 
And we passed on, like shadows, o’er their breast. Ile followed where his fierce compeers did lead. |} So that its price into their lap were tost. 
And then we came to chasins deep and black — And next came Treason, with his bloody hand, I] I saw red Rashness and Ambition urge ; 
Jagged and stormy mountains — of the foain iI And deep, blac’s eye, and bold, unquailing air; | Men on the chace of honor. With the wing 
And uppiled masses of the thunder-rack — | And even as he passed his hot breath fanned | Of the wild eagle then they did emerge 
Dark, quivering precipices of deep gloom — A heart or two to rise from bondage there. From earthly shadows, and to Heaven did spring, 
Aervies of brooding Lightning — and did tack 1 His armor clashed, and his broad battle-brand | With upward flight; but, like the baftled surge ; 
In narrow inlets, through the which did boom 1} Like lightning in the purple sheen did glare : {| That doth against gray rocks its masses fling, ™ 
The hollow wind — wherein did Thunder dream, i| And then he did his fiery steed bestride, i| They were repulsed, and some more powerful eye 
And o’er the waves his glittering manile streain. 1] Whose iron hoofs the rocks to dust did gride. | Withered their wings, that earthward they did hie. 
And then we issued fo the open vast 1} And last came Anarchy. His eyes did flash i I saw them from that flight that aimed so high, 
Of supernatant air ; and while the sail With red fire, boiling from his heart’s abyss; Fallen to earth; and then within their breast 
Its silver shade upon my forehead cast — | And ever and anon his teeth did gnash, | Pale Disappointment oped his adder eye, M 
Like lightning or like thought, before the gale {| And his lips part, like a wild tigress’s. And Rage, and Hate, and Scorn, in wild unrest, 7 
Flew on the bark. Strange wonders there we passed — Red, sputmous blood his black steed did besplash, | Within the purple lake did writhing lie, He 
Currents of astral lightning, blue and pale — And fiery serpents did around him hiss — | With lambent tongue and fiercely-quivering crest. =a 
Strange, wingless birds, that never sink to earth, Hi Wreathing amid that wild steed’s misty mane, | And so those men did teach the multitude picl 
Like flocks of spirits fleeting on in mirth. | Whose hoofs did scorch the grass like fiery rain. | On fancied wrongs and night-mair dreams to brood. you 
Thence we descended, till the bark did float || And as he went there rode a herd anear, | And Envy, Prejudice and Party shook not, 
Above the peak of one lone mountain ; and i| Of flitting shapes — some few in human form, Their filthy wings above the people, lighting you 
Ariel lowered the sail, and moored the boat | And some informous; there was winged Fear — The fire of discord upon every brook, - 
Upon the margin of a narrow strand | Revenge, and Wrath, and Rapine, and their swarm, And lake and hill, and dim-eyed Storms inciting ; = 
Of undulating cloud, that, from remote | And Cruelty, and Murder, and their pheere — And black Corruption walked in every nook, face 
And dangerous seas, had passed o’er many a land— 1 Red Desolation, wielding a hot storm With Avarice’s bags, to crime inviting — turn 
An amaranthine efiuence of ocean, i] Of blood and fire in his relentless hand— Dimming the heart’s fire with its cursed gloss, sky. 
Changing for ever with eterne emotion. | All these are under Anarchy’s command, And turning Freedom’s golden souls to dross. that 
And, bending from the helm, Ariel gazed, {| And when they sunk beneath the mountain’s brow, Then Treason did revolve those souls within, cror 
With keen eyes, downward through the lucent vast, 1} With clashing hoof, and wild turmoil and din, Like a quick, hollow sphere of restless fire : ; Ot 
And waved his hand. The piles of mist upraised, Within the haJl there rose a wild halloo, All honest pride — fair fame which there had been — , thin 
That on the mountain’s lofty crown were massed ; i} As though #thousand men laughed out therein. All love of freedom which did erst inspire — 
And gazing downward, eager and amazed, | The upper air vibrated it unto, All scorn and hate of baseness, shame, and sin, : 
| an 


| 

While either way the vapors slowly passed, | 
I saw a stately palace built upon | 
The barren summit of that lofty cone. | 


Rustling the currents of its crimson sheen; 
The lightning lofts were shaken, and our boat 
Rocked on the strand, which round and round did float. 








Were brought and cast upon his smoking pyre : 
And Freedom shut her astral eye, and left } whi 
Their vessel on tumultuous seas to drift. righ 
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lled, 








SUGGESTED 


Mr. Eprror:— let me introduce you to my friend, the captain. 
He is a man of a thousand — a wonderful fellow —so observing 
—so accurate in his estimate of inen—so full of little things 
picked up by the way-side. I think I have described him to 
you somewhere else. 


goes ! 









You can’t mistake him. 


And Anarchy turned loose his rushing steed, 
Whose iron hoofs went clanging through the land, 

Filling men’s hearts with fear and shapeless dread; 
And then he seized, with his unflinching hand, 

The fluctuant helm, and turned the vessel’s head 
Into that ocean where no beacons stand ; 

And through red foam and misty waves the dark, 

Wild-visaged mariners held on the bark. 


I shuddered for a time, and looked again, 
Watching the day of that eventful morn. 
Wild War had burst his adamantine chain, 
Bestrid the steed of Anarchy, and drawn 
Ilis broad and bloody scymetar again. 
Dark bands went fleeting over hill and lawn. 
Wild shouts were heard, and frequent trumpets rang, 
And brazen hoofs were heard with constant clang. 


I saw and heard no more, for I did faint, 

And would have fallen to the earth, had not 
Ariel stooped and caught me as I went. 

He raised the sail, and onward we did fleat; 
And while into the crimson air I leant, 

Drinking the winds that followed the swift boat, 
Ariel spake, with gentle voice and clear, 
Ringing like tones Eolian in my ear. 


‘Thus much hast seen —I would not show thee more, 
Lest thou shouldst droop with cold andicy fear — 

Like a young plant, when shuddering winds go o’er 
Its tender heart, blasting each purple sphere 

Of tender buds, within whose inmost core 
The orange-blossom waiteth to appear. 

Thou hast seen War the tiger-steed bestride 

Of Anarchy, and furiously ride. 


‘Bat now is coming Tumult’s darkest gloom, 
When not a star shall fan the mists of night 

With the calin motion of its snowy plume, 
Shedding its quick vibrations of soft light. 

Full soon the thunder-clouds of War will loom 
Above red batile-fields — full soon the blight 

Of Desolation will come on your land, 

And Ruin clutch you with his bloody hand. 


‘Go, tell your countrymen that even now 
The temple of their freedoin toitereth. 
Yell them to spurn, like fire, from heart and brow, 
The slightest stain of Anarchy’s hot breath, 
Lest unto Slavery they too soon shall bow, 


Forging their own dark chains of doom and death. 





Bid them beware, and watch with jealous eye 





The temple which their fathers reared so high.’ 
Ariel spake — meanwhile we kept along 

The elemental greenness of the ocean, 

Vhile its great heart was throbbing with the strong, 

Siern pulses of its vibratory motion — 
O’er quiet bays, and many a wreathed throng 

O/ misty isles — sleeping hke sweet devotion 
Within a woman’s heart — edged with white shores 


Of silted alabaster, and green bowers. 


We saw gray water-plants fanning the deep 
With golden hair, far down beneath the boat— 
ds sleep — 


Shell-paven caves, wherein the Nais . 
Clouds of star-light, throngh the great vast that float — 





Green emerald riits, wherein the sea-foam keeps 
A constant murmur of Eolic notes — 
Broad groves of coral — beds of snowy pearl, 


And pools of liquid lightning which did whirl. 


And then we left the boat, and did descend 
Thromth the chrystaliine air, as we had risen, 
Vatil we reached my home ; and then he penned 
My soul again within its earthly prison, 
And with a brief adieu did npward tend, 
While far behind long lines of light did glisten, 
Leaving me meditating on iny dream, 
Which still like deep and dark reality Coth seem. 





SOMETHING ABOUT EYES, 


BY A 





CONFAB WITH MY FRIEND THE 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON, 





Original. 


Who having eyes see not. 


Have you not seen him? 


Be sure I readily obeyed —be sure I was in an instant by his 
side. 

He drew me up into a nook, placed his hand on my arm, 
looked me full in the face, and laid his finger on his nose — his 
incomparable nose ; — and, as 1 knew that gesture was as much 
a signal with him to proclaim that he was going to begin, as a 
\loud ‘hem!’ is with the prosy orator, 1 waited in breathless 
expectation. 

‘Young man,’ said he, in a solemn way, by which I knew 
that he felt philosophical —‘ Do you know what eyes are made 
| for?’ 

‘ Certainly — to see with,’ answered I. 
‘ My young friend, I have concluded to divide mankind into 





ithe dookers, see-ers, 
‘distinctions of men. 
‘School Street. From the age of ten, he has been what is called 
'a student. Books have been his meat and drink —his repose 
/and rest — his waking thoughts and his sleeping dreams. And 
what is he? Pho! he’s but a walking libra- 
'ry — a condensation of abstruse things and wonderful theories. 


and mongrcls. These are the three great 
Look at that gaunt thing passing up 


A learned man! 


Observe him as he passes. Men and objects pass by him, as if 
they were not the true books — the true masters — the true texts. 
You ’re young, my dear fellow——-don’t imitate him. He will 
And that’s all. A poor, selfish, 
He’s ‘but a looker 


live and die —-a learned man! 
harmless, good-for-nothing, Jearned man! 
|on in Venice !’ 

‘ Now for the sce-cer. Stop a bit--yeu’re not in a hurry — it 


isn’t often that my cranium runs in this channel — so I advise 


Stop a bit, I say, until I can point out a living representation. 
|Ha! Ihave him! He’s in front of the Old South —and his 
eye is on the old man at the corner selling apples.’ 

‘Which eye?’ interrupted I, observing that the peepers of 
our sample acted utterly independent of each other. 

‘Ha! ha! Good--true, he was born in the middle of the 
week, and knew not which way to look for Sunday, as the boys 


never read ten books in his life! But every thing is to hima 
book. He has learned a lesson, I warrant, from the old fruit- 
reads men’s faces and men’s acts--they are his pages. He is 


the true sec-er! 





‘Then there ’s the third —the mongrel -——- who can look about 
him and catch folly as it flies, but never treasures it up-- never 
,stores it in his memory. He is ever a good fellow, but will be 


all surface —the lead that is thrown to sound him, will soon 





CAPTAIN, 


If you have 
not, do seek him out to oblige me. You will reckon the day 
you first set eyes on him, as an epoch in your life. There he 
His nose — that paragon of 
face handles —is dimly visible in the twilight. Now, as he 
turns the corner, it is boldly shadowed forth against the Western 

sky. Incomparable nose! How I envy it its happy seat upon 

that merry face! Not see him yet? There —he beckons toa 
crony — his finger is on his proboscis, and his eye twinkles ! — 
|,  Othat I could hear wit he is saying !— But I promised some- 
thing about eyes. 
{ met the captain a day or two since in Washington Street, 
and as I passed him, I observed that in the sparkle of his eye, 
which led me to suspect he had something to say. I was 
right. ¢ Hillo!’ said he, turning round —‘ a word in your ear.’ 


meet with bottom. Such a one is scarcely to be pitied —but 
aveid him—as the pilot guards his vessel from the shallows! 
Avoid him — for though he seem a man, he ’s but the semblance 


of one. 


all, those two gifts bestowed on almost every one, called eyes. 
See! there isn’t one in a thousand that srrs! 
‘Whence come our inventions —our improvements — our 


| plans for bettering the condition of men? From book-worms ? 
Never. From him who studies human nature, and goes to the 
operations of daily life for his lessons on philosophy. And who 


Bui 
the practical scholar, who knows where to place his hand, so as 


is the one to execute them? The learned man? Never. 


to effect his object. By the by, where do phrenologists place 


the observing organ — Individuality I believe they call it? Be- 
tween the eyes, hey! The right place. I suspect that there is 


phers say,—and let me remark, boy, don’t sneer at Phre- 
|nology — I’m agoing to study it sometime or other. I believe 


| there ’s something in it.—O, where was I? I forgot to put my 


finger on where I left off! No matter. Now, boy, if any one 


of your friends wants instruction, send him to me; I'll teach 
text-book of knowledge. 


pleasant things Mr. has gathered together during his 
life. I wonder how he has picked them up.’ Whata mistake ! 
'He didn’t pick them up—he has only kept his eyes open — 
| wherever there was any thing going on, he has had a finger in 
ithe pie. Any one and every one could have done the same. 

‘What philosophy, amusement, and instruction is to be gained 
from the simple occurrences of daily life —and what a pleasant 
friend is the man who takes note of them! he has ever some- 
thing to the point. Observation has made him good-natured — 
for it has taught him the folly of being otherwise. It has made 
him instructive—for it has stored his mind with a thousand 
sources of knowledge. It has made him a philosopher — for 
here, there, and every where, he has gathered its maxims, and 
now but acts upon them. It has made him a friend to love — 
for he has become to you a guide-book of human nature. Com- 
mend me to such a one. 

‘Now, boy, why do n't our authors sce? 
stories and such things sought for? 


Why are novels, 
Because they are tran- 
O if those who writ: ead of delving 
for subjects in huge tomes, opening and shutting covers, un- 


scripts of daily life. 








consciously stealing other men’s thoughts —if they would but 


walk the streets for subjects, and study the passions of the 
crowd, they would find their pens so many talismans to lead 
captive the heart, and no longer would their lucubrations serve 
as dust-collectors on the booksellers’ shelves. 

‘ Now there ’s our friend W , a short man —and short 
men are the only real go-ahead fellows — there ’s W. , With 
brains that can, on occasion, turn out the best things imagina- 
| ble — but he wont see! He walks along the street as if he were 
| blind—there ’s no observation in him. 





He does n't run into 
the midst of a collection of loud-talking men, to find out what 
is going on, but goes by on the other side, contenting himself 


with a lack-lustre glance. And I say, W———, come — write 





you to catch the opportunity, and clutch it with both hands.—| 


say. Butehe’s the real learned man—and, on my soul, he} 


seller and his apples, whom he has just been looking at. He | 


O, my dear fellow, it really makes me angry to reflect | 
how sensible men abuse the gifts of Providence —and, most of 


a connection between it and the visual organs, as the philoso- | 


him in six lessons of a minute each. 1 will tell him the true! 


‘O,’ says one, ‘ what a host of anecdotes and all kinds of 





|| off a real pithy article. ‘ Well, I will if you'll give me a sub- 
||ject—I don’t know what to write about.’ ’Sdeath man! a 
|| writer’s brain should be a grainery of subjects — for every thing 
\}is a subject. — But I see you ’re in a hurry, and so am I — mind 
|| you’ —and here the captain laid his finger on his nose —‘ not 
|only look, my young friend, but see !’ 





|| Now, Mr. Editor, since my interview with the captain, I have 
| tried to follow his directions. I am in every bustle — have a 


“hand in every thing that is going on —and I am — but observa- 
| 


| 


| SIR, A SECRET! 


| RY 48. 
| 
| 


tion has taught me modesty. Ill say no more. 








MOST IMPORTANT! 


HASTINGS WELD. 


Original 





‘T’nx tell you what it is, Burley, I’ve no business here.’ 

‘J came tor business, you for pleasure.’ 

‘True, but it was for a day, and you have made a week of it. 
|| Here I am, twenty-five miles from the city’ — 
|| ‘An awful distance, truly, that you may accomplish un the 
|| rail-road in forty-five minnies.’ 
| ‘Yes, but I might as well be with the Khan of Tartary, as 
|| here, in as much as nobody at home knows of my visit to this 





city of spindles.’ 
| * We will back to-day — this hour, if you like.’ 

‘ This hour we must, if at all;’ and in a short time we were 
|shooting over the Boston and Lowell rail-road. It was the last 
| trip for the day, and when we reached the city it was nearly or 
|| quite dark. 
jjof a seore of hackney coachmen, and footed it alone up Lev- 
|| erett Street. 
|| ‘ Very mysterious,’ I overheard one of a knot of men say, at 


Baggage I had none, so I refused the importunities 


| ‘ About twenty-five years of age,’ said one of a group, at the 
|corner of Vernon Street. Just my own age exactly. ‘The 
| body was found in the water yesterday,’ said another. ‘Indeed, 
‘Yes, by his clothing; the face 
| was so terribly disfigured that his friends could not recognize 


i.’ 


and do they know it was he 2’ 


| 
| Another case of suicide, thought I. Well, I shall know all 
about it when I get home ; but I stopped again, before a store 
i in Green Street, where a man was reading from the evening 
|| paper, aloud, a paragraph about the suicide; the name I did 
{not hear. ‘A young man of respectable connexions — retired 
‘and modest to timidity in his manners, and of irreproachable 
| private character. No possible reason except temporary insan- 
|| ity, can be assigned for the deed. He has left a wife and two 
1 children.’ 
‘Poor fellow!’ I sighed, and pushed on. Let me see — the 
|tea hour is passed, and my help-meei, though a very good wo- 
/man in her way, will not fail to give me a pretty affectionate 
| bit of a lecture for my week’s indulgence of a truant disposi- 
Bitter though such a visitation may be, it is no provoca- 
|| tive of appetite — and I took the precaution to drop into an 


j 


tion. 
|| eating-house, thus to take my wife’s lecture upon a full stomach. 
| The curtain drawn upon me, I was too busy for a few moments 
to notice any thing out of the four feet square box in which I 
|| was discussing a pretty substantial supper. Presently, appetite 
|}somewhat appeased, I became less occupied in creature com- 
|| fort, and involuntarily listened to the conversation of two per- 
sons from whom I was divided by the low partition. 

‘He must have been intemperate.’ 

‘No, he was not.’ 

‘In debt, then.’ 

‘No, I was well acquainted with him.’ 

And I knew that voice, but I could not immediately recollect 
whose it was. He proceeded. 

‘IT was well acquainted with him. He was remarkably eco- 
nomical — prudent to a fault, yet very benevolent — acutely 
sensible to the sufferings of the unfortunate about him — very 
sensitive — yearning for sympathy in his sombre moods, and 
always anxious to impart his pleasure to those about him. He 
would deny a friend, or even a mere acquaintance, nothing.’ 

My picture to the life, thought I, as I nibbled at the last frag- 
ment of flesh on a drumstick. Hope my good feclings will 
never lead me to suicide. Paid my scot and exit, just as the 
eulogist of the dead emerged from his cell. 

When I reached Street, a crowd were turning into it. 
I joined the tail of the throng, and hearing discourse upon the 
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universal topic, the suicide, wondered which of my neighbors 
it was, and wished I had staid at Lowell until, at least, ‘ seven 
of the nine days of wonder’ had passed over. But, thought I, | 
out of evil, good may come — and, upon the whole, I am glad | 
he lived in this street. My wife, from the circumstance, may i| 
be acquainted with his family, and there will, of course, be a] 
diversion of her attention from my delinquencies. Wonder ale 


she has heard of it? If not, such a delightfully interesting | 


and authentic piece of news will be an excellent peace-offering. || 
aes dd ; led t P nny . || On a commanding scite, not far from the centre of Long Island, | 
ed down a court — scaled two or three fen- | 


So thinking 
ces, and my shins to boot — made a circuit, and reached my | 
door before the crowd. Took out my key, entered the hall, | 


and put my hand upon the sitting-room door, which stood an || 


inch ajar. Unusual noises there, made me hesitate. 

‘ Will they bring him home souigha 2’ sobbed my rib — and 
then she burst into a fit of outrageous weeping, which would 
have prevented the possibility of her hearing, had a reply been 
attempted — and all the women, of whom I supposed by the, 
sound, there must have been a dozen at least, accompanied her, 
but in more of a dutiful, regulated, and complaisant pitch. 

Her old hysterics again, thought I. 


compassionate — she could hardly weep with a better relish for |, 


myself. A tap onthe outer door — and as I looked out at the 
side lights, I saw the whole posse of charitable neighbors, 
idlers, and others, who upon any mournful occasion crowd 
themselves forward, solely because they presume that nobody 
at such a time will have the nerve to kick them back. One of 
the wonren brushed by me to open the door —in walked a cler- 
gyman as pioneer — then there was a rush of some half dozen 
of the crowd —then came a coffin. Istopped for no more, but | 
bolted for the kitchen stairs. Atthe head stood the only mem- | 
ber of my kitchen cabinet — a dusky wench, who, the moment 
Icame near enough for the light of the lamp she held to fall | 


on my features, set up a how], and rolled down the flight back- || 


ward. She hardly touched the floor, but bounded up again, and 


made her escape ata back window, taking the sash with her, || cia : 
||the reigning silence. 


to be sure, I suppose, of an aperture to creep in at, on her re- 
turn. 
T began to have my misgivings, and sat down in the kitchen 


to consult with myself how to act in the dilemma. A man de-|)""" 
|| their horses, as if they would have been willing to catch sight 


scended the stairs. 

‘Can you tell me, sir, whose body they have brought to the | 
house ?’ 

‘Yes — it will kill his wife — takes on shockingly.’ 

‘But who was he ?’ 

‘Who ?? 

‘Yes !-- who?’ 

‘ Beautiful family — pity it was so broken up’ — 

* Will you tell me who is the drowned man, or not ?’ 

‘Why, do n’t you know 2?’ 

I caught up the tongs. 

‘It is Mr. Albert Easy — and 1 angen I'll have to make a/ 
coffin for his wife too— poor woman.’ 

‘Upon my honor, my friends have done well, to sha and | 
make preparations to bury me, without my knowledge. 

Through the Reverend Pastor, my wife was apprized of my | 
actual existence, the coffin and the corpse to the contrary not- | 
withstanding — through the care of the family physician, she | 
escaped death from the surprize — and through the grief I had 
given her, and the joy sequent upon its removal, I escaped up- | 
braiding. 


that was 2 fact; but I had made him a present of them buta 
week before, without my wife’s knowledge — for, in all such 


disposals of property, I have found it safe to consider her my || coneiled to the dispensation of Providence, and say with Job, 
left hand, and to obey the scripture injunction, not to let the left||‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord taketh away; blessed be the || 


hand know what the right hand doeth. The corpse removed 
to a city building, I hasted to find Burley; detailed the whole 
affair, and ended by telling him I held him guilty. 

* How ?’ 

‘You persuaded me off, and would not even hear of my no- 
tifying my family of the journey.’ 

‘T expected to return the same day; but, young man, I shall, 


for what you have suffered, in your own person and in that of | 


your wife, you twain being one flesh, amply compensate you.’ 

‘IT won't hear of such a thing.’ 

* Yes, but you will; it costs me nothing, and will vastly ben- 
efityou. I shall impart you a secret.’ 

I stood, all attent, thinking I was about to hear of an antici- 
pated rise or fall of some stock, or of some other mode of ma- 
king money, known only to the knowing ones. 

‘ During my acquaintance with you, I have discovered your 
entire ignorance of one of the most simple but useful things in 
the world; nay, it is indispensable to prosperity, and would 
have saved you the whole of your late vexation, if put in ex- 
ercise when I asked you to leave the city, unprepared. : 

© Well, and what is it ?’ 

‘The monosyllable NO, oftener necessary for your friends 
than your enemies. The latter knowing, and suspecting that 
you know the reiation in which you mutually stand, seldom 
give you opportunity to deny them any thing; but friends do, 
every day. Stop and sup wi 

‘No!’ 





Hang it, but she’s too}! 


j 
I} ae ae ee wea 
The clothes the defunct wore, were once mine —}, How is thy daughter : 


| 
i 
| 
! 


THE DYING GIRL. 


Original. 








| 
| 
| 
' 
Tue sun had just begun to slide from the zenith. It was mid- \| 
1} 
summer, and the genial influence of the great luminary of day | 


Light | 1] 
zephyrs were stirring among the leaves, and the dry grass |) 
rustled slightly, as they swept its fragrance from the ground. — 


was shed abroad on the meadows, the groves and lakes. 


aree ouse, pleasantly surrounded by the varie al| 
|| stood a large farm-house, pleasantly y i ‘He looked f 


| scene ry of pond, pasture, grove, and green; while in the dis- {| 


tance, a tall wood, rising from a deep hollow, bounded the pros- || 


i pect. Silence reigned around the mansion. The insects’ occa- || 


| sional buzz was the only sound that broke the almost universal || 


stillness. The bee nestled securely in the deep bell of the lan- || 
euishing hollyhock, and the undisturbed butterfly flapped his | 


|| broad wings over the deserted door-stone. The dry, dusty road || 


contained not a passenger. One solitary negro-boy was sitting, || 
‘at a distance, on a rock which overhung the green waters of a || 
small pond, and angling for the little fish that occasionally 
‘turned up their shining sides. The cattle were standing sta- 
tionary in the swamp, with half-closed eyes, enjoying the stupid 


luxury of animal existence. The fox peeped out from his 


icovert, and the striped squirrel ran along the stone walls un- |! 


‘seen, and noiseless as a fairy’s tread. A thin vapor that rose || 
from the chimney of the old farm-house denoted that it was |) 
istill inhabited, but other trace of human presence was there 
none. At length a distant part of the road became slightly | 
clouded with dust; the earthen cloud gradually became more | 
dense, until the heads of a couple of horses were seen, and the | 


i|hot dust rolled before their feet, like small breakers on the |; 


strand. The body of a wagon was next discernible through 


the mist, and as it drew nearer the mansion, the figures of an! 


aged couple, dressed in plain, antiquated clothing might be seen | 


in the simple vehicle. Their presence seemed hardly to bre ak |! 
The rumble of the wagon-wheels was! 
alone heard as they moved by the house; but both of them | 


looked with a melancholy expression of countenance toward the 


windows of the building, and somewhat checked the pace of 
of one of the inmates ; but no one appeared, and they pursued | 
their course in grave silence along the road. 


riages filled the highway, all driving at the same measured | 
pace, and filled with persons of different sexes and all ages, the | 
uniform simplicity of their dress betraying the religious de nom- | 
ination with which they were connected. One chaise, contain. | 


|ing a middle-aged man and two ancient women, wheeled into 


the grassy door-yard in front of the farm-house, and was fol-| 


Then the door of the house was gently opened, and a slender 
man with gray hairs stood in the passage to receive his visiters. 


A solemn shake o the hand was the formal greeting accorded 
,to each of the new-comers as they followed one another to an 
‘inner apartment, until a short, corpulent individual presented 
|| himse If, when the master of the house unbent a little from his 
|| reserve, and inquired respectfully after the health of the former | 
iand the condition of his family. 
‘We are tolerable — thank thee, 


’ 


answered the fleshy man. 


Very low — very low.’ 


‘ Well, Stephen,’ replied the other —‘ thee must try to be re- | 


| name of the Lord.’ 

said the other, following the | 

‘ But thou 

, knowe st it is an only child, and I have to reflect that it might | 

have been otherwise.’ 
‘It might,’ 


‘IT do try, Friend Downing,’ 


| preacher — for such he was — into the sick room. 
' 
! 


said Friend Downing, stopping short, ‘ it might} 


ham would have offered up his son, the sacrifice will be blessed | 
unto thee.’ 

‘| know it—I know it; but it is hard,’ said the father. ‘ The 
| Lord's will be done’ | 


By this this time the two men had entered a large chamber, | 
which was already occupied by about a dozen Friends of both| 


sexes. A girl, apparently eighteen years of age, lay upon a 
bed near an open window, whose attenuated form, and colorless 
cheek were emblematical of the last stage of consumption. — 
That etherial and inexpressible beauty which often heralds in 
the grim messenger was mingled on her countenance, with a 
look of painful anxiety and regret. An elderly woman sat by 
her side, holding one of her little “ransparent hands in her yel- 
low palm, and conversing in a low voice with the sufferer. In 
one corner of the room sat a youth with his head bowed upon 
the back of a settee, whose appearance differed much from that 
of the persons by whom he was surrounded. He was about the 
middle height, genteelly formed, and dressed in fashionable at- 
tire. The Quakers, as they passed quietly about the room, did 
4 not deign to look upon him, and yet he seemed to be the most 











A drab-colored || 


chaise followed, and, at length a continued succession of car- |, 


jlowed by several more carriages of different descriptions. — | 





| 


sincere mourner of the whole group. The father of the dying 
girl sat at a little distance from the bed, in conversation with an 
old lady who seemed to be endeavoring to console him for the 


approaching loss. 


‘Thou wast not at meeting, to-day ?’ 
‘No. Ihave not been able to leave home this several weeks, 


| Did any Friend speak to-day ?° 


on favored. 


day meetings too long. 


‘Yes. Elias was on his feet about two hours. He was very 
Did not thee think so, Friend Downing?’ 

Friend Downing appeared rather startled by the question, — 
rst toward ;the floor, then at the wall, and ended by 


|| saying that he thought there was danger of detaining the week. 


A covert smile slightly moved the rigid 


|lips of the radical dame, but turning to the other, she said, ¢ It 


is not probable that thy daughter will continue until to-morrow, 


I think there has been a change since yesterday. 


Does she 


appear to be any more resigned ?’ 


‘T fear not,’ replied he —‘ she talks often of Augustus. She 


sometimes wakes np, and tells the dreams which she has had 


‘about him. 


her thoughts seem wholly earthward. 


I wish she would think more of the future ; but 
She even asked permis- 


sion to be carried to the grove where she and the young man 


| thing while I am here! 


|,look so solemn at me. 


| 


| 


have been otherwise ; but if thou hast offered her up as Abra-|! 
}O! save me! 


and walked toward the bed. 


| | Hold on my hand, Augustus ! 


used to spend so many hours, in order that she might die there,’ 


The old lady sat for some time in silence, and then cautiously 


|| said, ‘ Hast thou heard Elias’ opinion on this subject ?’ 


‘There can be but one opinion!” said he aloud. ‘ Do not try 


to convince me that this sacrifice has been made for nothing,’ 


‘Ono, no, no!’ said she quickly, alarmed at his earnestness, 


All eyes were at once turned toward the father, and the young 
man, mentioned above, even raised his face and uttered a deep 


evroan. 


‘What! Is Augustus here?’ cried the sick girl. He arose 
No one undertook to check him, 


| although it was evident that his presence was disagrecable. 


‘Augustus! Dost thou know I am dying?’ murmured the 


languid girl. He covered his eyes with his hands, and she 
went on, ‘ thou knowest all our former prospects of happiness. 
Dost thou remember the first time I told thee Iloved thee? We 
were sitting together in the little bower which thou constructed 
for us. Our companions were drinking tea, and conversing so 
loud that we could not be overheard. Dost thou reimember the 
time ?’ 

‘ Do I not remember it!’ cried he, clasping her hand. ¢ Ah, 
Maria ! shall [not remember it when these that pretend to love 
thee will pronounce thy name without a trace of emotion?’ 

‘I doubt it not, Augustus. But I am passing fast away. 
have but one comfort, and that is that thou lovest me. The y 
told me that thou wast not one of us. They hid me froin thee 
because thou didst worship in another church. They could not 
deny that thou wast far superior to themselves in knowledge, 
in beauty, in every thing that wins the heart of woman. But 
thou didst not worship with them, and they denied thee my 
It has killed me, Augustus! O! that [ might have 
been spared but a few years longer ; for it was pleasant to look 


presence, 


upon thee from the lattice, and to hear the sound of thy lute 
from the grove. But itis allover. — shall look upon the green 
itrees no more. We shall never sail together upon the little 
lake again. O! say—shall I be forgotten? It seems to me 
as if when Iam buried up in the cold ground, and my friends 
no more see me among them, that they will go about their 


business as usual, and forget that | amone of them. Now, they 


ilook strangely upon me, and prepare to give me up. They 
| look upon me as something that they have nothing to do with. 


But Iam not a clod. O,don’t consider me a loathsome cast-off 
Am [ not still one of you? Feel, Au- 
| gustus, feel of my cheek and see if it is not yet warm! Do n't 
O! raise me up. Let me see you all! 
Speak to me — stop! stop! stepme! Ah! Augustus — J can- 
not go—do n't cover my eyes! What makes it so dark? 
Take these swallows out of my 
ears! Augustus, Ido not see thee! I am sinking down— 
! Save me! Come! come! come with me, Au- 
A hoarse rattle in the throat announced that the 


spirit had withdrawn; and the lovely clay reposed on the dark 


gustus !’ 


| couch in rigid silence, like a bar of polished ivory on a clump 





of withered heath. 


Augustus stood a moment looking fiercely around upon the 
assembled group who crowded to the bed-side — then, swinging 
his arms in the air, he exclaimed —‘ Ay, look upon that mur- 
dered innocent! Ye heartless wreckers of youthful hope ! 
May ten thousand lightnings blight and blast your canting, 
hypocritical crew! May contention, division, and heart-burn- 
ings dissolve the unholy cement that binds you in wickedness — 
and may your name be a reproach to humanity !’ 

Augustus then rushed from the apartment. 
settled down into sullen despair. He had lost every thing that 
he valued in this world, and he cared not what became of him. 
His prospects in life were fair; his character was unexception- 
able ; and he possessed an unusual share of those gentle graces 
which are so fascinating to the imaginative sex. But he was 
not a member of the society of Friends, and that had been con- 


His rage soon 
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—_—_ e F 4 
sidered by Maria’s parent and the elders a sufficient objection 


vnion with the girl whom he adored. Augustus had been 





is 
rt with Maria from his boyhood, and they had associa- 
ted together, like brother and sister, unti a riper age brought 
with it a more decided attachment. Then measures were taken 
to separate them. Maria was confined to the house, and Au- 
custus was not permitted to enter it. Months passed on in this 
manner. The afflicted girl saw no prospect of a successful issue 
to their love, and her affection was too deep and permanent to 
be eradicated by the reproofs of persons whose sentiments were, 
in every respect, averse to her own. Her excellent constitution 
eradually gave way beneath this cruel persecution. Still her 
friends were inexorable. She had no means of corresponding 


/ers's conduct, and by the circumstance of its being strictly forbidden to all the || tempt it — and as it was full of promise, we beg leave to partic- 
| 


family to enter the cellar, resolved to approach the interdicted cave. When at | ularly notice some faults. Mr. Leman is obnoxious to censure 
the door she began to sing, and soon afterward she heard a faint cry in the cor- || | 5 Fire lea | id | t itl 

ye ee ” we 4 . m glance tow! , 
ner. Approaching the spot whence the sound proceeded, she was soon informed || for the half-swing of his shoulders and sudden glance toward the 





| a 5 ee : : 

| of all the circumstances of this horrid affair. ‘The maid immediately gave rs audience —a mannerism which is too pedantic, —as it seems to 
| mation to the authorities of the place, who, on arriving, released the wretched be- |! say. ‘look out, audience, something is coming!’ or ‘ mark, au- 
ing from her long and doleful captivity. The father and mother have been placed |) ’ pce 2 es Refi ‘ | z ] A | 
jin custody, ‘The unfortunate girl on being restored to the light of day, presented || dience, mark this fellow !’— Reform it altogether. Another 








| the most hideous appearance. She was unable to stand, her limbs being so long 
| bent under her as to have deprived her of all use of them. Her body was covered 
| with hair, and it was hardly possible to recognise a human being in the misera- 
| ble and deformed object. — Courier Francais. 


\trouble with this gentleman is his impetuosity. His words are 
| 5 } 


|| forced out, at times, like stones from a catapulta; and he is apt 


/to make sudden transitions from a subdued, solemn tone, to a 


boisterous and ill-timed scream — witness, his exit from Julia in 





To a Correspoxpent. — We have received your communi-|/ the letter scene. We were sorry for his misfortune in misread- 
'cation touching the manner in which a certain literary paper is || Ing @ passage which was given with fine emphasis. We allud 


|| conducted ; and have considered of your request that the Pearl |, to 


| 
with the proscribed youth. Not even a letter could be carried |! should be the medium of describing the course of the editor of} | 


All gone, save life and honor, which ere I'll lose, 
1°l let the other go. 








from one to the other. — Her rigid father wavered not when the || said journal. 


cheek. 


tions of pity ; but to hold out to the end, promising that great|)/tor’s duties, which however pardonable in most cases, is alto- 


Tt was not until Maria had 
opened her eyes to the last sun she was deomed to see, that Au- 


wvould be the reward in Heaven. 


eustus was admitted to her chamber. We have seen him there. 


Maria’s melancholy end was deeply deplored by the maids of || would have any weight with reasonable men; still, if your|| 


the neighborhood. 


amusements. Her young friends met again and again in the 








little bower which had been made charming by her presence ; 
put the presiding genius was gone, and even their buoyant | 
hearts yielded to the pressure of melancholy. The groves were | 
no longer blithe with their merriment. | 
sheltered the evening parties of the survivors. 
mute and solitary. 


with the besom of destruction. A general gloom pervaded the 


purlieus of her late abode. The deserted arbor became filled |) know the difficulties of obtaining subscribers by a genteel, un-| 








Augustus hung over her lonely grave until the morn-| 


° ° : | _,) : ° 4s 
ing star arose, each coming night — until unable longer to bear || werks of far less merit, by the very same means, enlisting thou- | 
| . baad ba a | 


ihe load of regret which burthened his spirit, he left his business, | 
and went to sea. 
soul. He 


He became lost to all self-respect — he mingled with the pro-| 


Cemplete recklessness took possession of his 


no longer strove to hold up his head in the world. | 


fane and the violent, and after a course of debauchery and heed- 


less improvidence, expiated his crimes on the gallows fo 





crime of piracy. 





promises of every excellence, but who, driven to desperation by 


the mistaken zeal of heartless bigots, died, a wreck of all that is 





noble and praiseworthy in human nature. 
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Crine. — This age has been styled variously. We think it 


well merits to be called the Age of Crime. 
some fresh report of horrid deeds; and we fear that the desire | 
of gain, and the passions that riches inflame —in a word, that 


4 


money is the root of this evil. We call it the ave for the| 


march of intellect and education; but let us not deceive our-| 
selves. Fashion is heartless, and therefore, is without any goc d| 
influence. Real love is the only ark of safety where the mind 
can rest in peace and happiness. 


mulating wealth should be the grand object of the considerate 





philanthropist. On what shall our true love be fixed, as : 


. draw- 


| 
| 
. . | . 2 . . 
hectic bloom came, like an evening sky, athwart her sunken | dle with the concerns of that establishment; and in the second, || 
| 


His friends counselled him not to yield to the sugges- | you evidently evince a degree of ignorance respecting an edi- 


‘gether blameable in you, since you have a desire to place 
spectable man in a bad light before the public. 


that you have not said one word against his conduct which | 


She had been the leading star of all their |!communication were published, it might create a prejudice in| 
the minds of those who are totally inexperienced in the trials || 
which the members of our prefession undergo. 
to make that gentleman less esteemed among his fellow-citizens 
So long as you cannot show a cark spot in his character, what) 
The large oak no longer |; concern is it to you, whether or not he writes a prospectus of 
All beeame |! this or that character? Think you, that after all his experien 
Their merry meetings had been swept as || he does not know better than you what will turn the public at- 


4 


ed leaves, and the adder rustled among the fallen!) assuming advertisement ? 


!which wi 


} 


|blame where censure is not due; and if you want proof, throw 


aside your fishing-rod and fowling-piece, buy out a literary pa- 


}month—spend money on it to make it well deserving of pa-| 
»| tronage, and say at the end of the year, whether we are right/| 


Such was the end of a man, whose youth eave || 


| paper will not be behind its contemporaries. 


| cs = _— 4 | 
|} tl ink that the whele range of periodicals in our country can be | 


|, never saw in the space of forty-four stanzas, more brilliant im-|| 


ivery day brings|| It is from the pen of Mr. McLellan. 


jand thereby preserve them in excellent order. 


; : sy Se . || 
To subdue the desire of accu- | 


| The article may be found at the music room of O. Ditson, 10 


back on the « orrupting character of an inordinate love of money ?} 


We answer. on the pleasant paths of learning — on the improve- 
ment of the mind. 





Here we discover a field whose horizon 
reached — displays another and still another, unbounded — end- 


less as an ever outextending zone — not barren or same, but || the name for a new invention of A. Morse, Jun. We had the| 
= | 


ever new — inviting, and pranked with fresh delights. 
grant that the encouragement of letters may not be merely fash- 
ionable ; for it will be of no avail. The indulgence of a passion 
for literature ean alone tend, in the words of Dr. Knox, ‘ to si- 
lence the importunity of other passiens, which can seldom be 


gratified without consequent misery.’ These remarks have 


been suggested by the subjoined detail ef a most eruel deed : 
The ages of barbarism can hardly offer a case of such atrocious cruelty as that 
which has just been discovered in a little Village near Landau in Rhenish Bava- 
tla. There resided a respectable family, consisting of the father, mother, son, 
and daughter. Until the year 1828 they had always lived together in the greatest 
At that period, the daughter, then very young, formed an attachment 
toa man of low birth and connexions, Which circumstance gave the greatest of- 
fence to her funily, and more especially to her father. Neither entreaties nor 
lneaces were of avail to shake the young lady’s affections for her lover; and the 
father, seing that all was in vain, resolved to employ the most horrible means to 
be revenged upon her, He made her go down into one of the cellars of the house, 
Where he walled upa space in the corner so as to form a narrow dungeon, the 
entrance to which he afterward closed up with stones and mortar, leaving « nig a 
small aperture, through which the hand could be introduced for the purpose ot 
Supplying her with food. He then, to allay the suspicions of his neighbors, gave 
out that he had sent his daughter to a boarding-school. Shortly afterward he 
spread 4 rumor that she was dead, and went into mourning for her. During 
cn the unfortunate girl remained enclosed in the dungeon, Every 
ler father took her down fresh straw to lie upon, and a measure of boiled 
Potatoes, which w 


About three wee 


harmony. 


as to serve her for her whole nourishment until the next visit. 
po Ks ago a happy accident delivered her from this dreadful du- 
ce. One of the servant maids, whose curiosity had been excited by the fath- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


God || pleasure of examining it a few days since, at Concert Hail, and 





sands for their advanta 


or wror 


In the first place, you have no business to med-}) , ; : . 
i in which he substituted fortune for honor, and made nonsense of 
the whole — for he had a moment before said that he had lost his 
fortune. We trust that Mr. Leman will have another opportu- 


nity to display Clifford’s character, and would suggest the rea- 





a re-| aw 
a Ds air Ci sonableness of giving it more dignity and less of boyishness. — 
s very true | : é A a A 

: Let the part be studied carefully — very carefully — let the style 
1 of previous performers be forgotten, and, our word for it, Mr. 
{Leman will shine in it, with no little credit to himself and the 
|, drama. 

ar oe || Tebin’s celebrated comedy and a new play, were a portion of 

| might serve || ene ee Sevan 
|| the attraction on Tuesday evening. 


! If we ever go to the play 


out of respect for the author, it is when any production by 
| Tobin is announced. The pleasing, yet mournful biography of 


| that man, we shall never forget. We associate with our earli- 





|;est remembrances the influence on our feelings from reading 

| his life. 
Do you suppose that he does not; axe 7 ; : : 
‘ || record of his mournful fate, is one of the most touching passages 


: = a oP His were the struggles of a sensitive spirit — and the 
ention to his periodical ? 


: z ‘ |'to be found in the history of intellects. No one can read it 
And is he to neglect those means || ’ 


| without being affected ——and no one can forget the author after 





! give him support, when he beholds the publishers of | 


the perusal —- which we commend to our readers. 
Mrs. Ternan enacted Juliana with much spirit and effect. — 


ge. ‘Trust us, sir, you are too ready to}| th : ; : eaens a 
|| Mr. Ternan—with his black ostrich plumes in his hat—did 
|| not quite so well succeed in the peasant. Mrs. Barrett played 


very happily, as also did Mrs. Smith, Mr. Smith and Mr. An- 





per —try to conduct it as publisher and editor for a twelve-| é A ; 
drews. Mr. Leman was too boyish —and too full of his confi- 


Mr. Gilbert had too 
| much of the pop-gun er catapulta emphasis —and one of the 
| 
| 


|| dential elances. Mr. Whiting was clever. 








ladies pronounced piteous—pitcheus. The gentlemen of the 
Porrry.—In this department of literature, we trust that our||company will do well to understand their author, and not cut 
We have in this|| his sentences up into—junks, —that ’s the word. 


number published an article from the pen of our friend Mr. Pike, || The performance on Wednesday evening was tolerable. — 
We} I 


which ought to place his name high on the scroll of fame. 


ir. Wallack is to appear in his favorite character of Rolla, on 
Monday. The scenery and properties, we learn, are to be pro- 
We} duced in the first style of magnificence. 


fearlessly challenged to produce any thing equal to Anir. 
A - . | 





a Tr . . 
agery, true poetic fire, and glowing description, blended with || Rev. J. Pierront.— We learn that this gentleman is engaged 
originality and freshness of phrascology. It is an honor to the||to furnish letters for the Evening Gazette, during his journey 


country. In the next number, we shall publish a poem, of dif-| 
ferent character, yet of much merit, containing fifty stanzas. —| his pen something of no common order. By the way, our own 


through Europe. The readers of the Gazette may expect from 


readers, we trust, will be enlivened, ere long, by seme articles, 





| 
3 |, both of prose and poetry, from the pen of this faverite author. 
1] sa 


Ives’ Parent Bar Forio.— This is an invention of Mr. Ives|| 





of Salem, and is a most useful article, in as much as you can,|} Tur Ansvars.— It is said that these fanciful productions 


from time to time, at your pleasure, secure within it sheets of|| have been greeted by the public with no ordinary share of at- 


We are glad of it. 


music, pamphlets, letters and the like,—as if they were bound | 
| 


jtention this year. Let the arts be encour- 


We would re-|| aged. 





commend all of our subscribers who are anxious to have the! aw . 
; ; : + Dax F.1: Joseph C. Hart, the author of Miriam Coffin, has a new work 
Pearl bound at the end of the year, to purchase the Bar Felio.|!. : 2 a ; et : aie 

=! .|/in press, founded on the Burr conspiracy. The subject is inter- 
re : : . | esting —its execution will be, doubtless, able and praiseworthy. 
Washington Street, where has been received a lot ordered for : : ; I j 





the purpose ef supplying our subscribers. if - co ae eee ‘ 
|| Norman Lestim: By Turovonr S. Fay.— This novel is 
|| well worth reading; and so people think, for it is t ; 
. ee |i. ‘ g : le think, for it is taken from 
Tur Prevmatorium, on Seitr-Movinc Macurne.— This is| EP cre peel 





|the counters of the book-shops with as much avidity as if it 
| were to be had gratis. We hail Mr. Fay’s success with pleasure. 


are very ready to acknowledge it a curious, new, and singular || Tur Norrnu American Quanreniy M i re The Octo 
° — . | et z f SRICA RT H Ni AGAZINE.— LO- 
contrivance. It comes as near giving us that ideal motion.|| : ae ae. o ; ‘ 
pee cea ; \} ber number of this work is rich in various styles and articles. 
which is called perpetual, as any piece of mechanisin we ever| T! 5 itl t ti f hicl 1 
. : |The poetry is, with one or two exceptions, of a high order — 
heard of or beheld. Its modus operandi cannot be clearly ex-| I me “A : I cal tite : : 
: ee nS Z jand the prose is manly and energetic. The large quantity of 
plained by us at this time; and it is unnecessary, as the imaga-|| : 2 cs 
. " me matter which the publisher furnishes—the clearness of the 
zines devoted to such subjects will of course do the inventor|| ee a ; 
5, ae || paper and typography, with its other recommendations, are 
It is sufficient to say that the}| 3 5 bili pe Ni cip : ed 
; ‘ - : ‘ ||eertainly sufficient inducements for the lovers of literature to 
changes in the atmosphere eperate on quicksilver to produce || ae k thei : 
‘ ra : extend to the work their patronage. 
the result, and there is ample reason to satisfy us that the ma-|| I , 


ample justice for his efforts. 


Nos. XI anp XII.— This little, gem- 
|like work is conducted with the same ability which character- 


chine will continue in motion till it wears out —till it becomes |} ‘ 


|| Ture Passion Flower. 
} 


An instrument broken wiih its own ccmpass. 
Still its inventor or||ized its early history —there is the same purity of sentiment, 
. . ° *. | 4 acte dienlav, 7 } me? fs 1 , 
some other person may apply it to something which will render || piety, and taste displayed in its pages; and with the lovers of 
YJ {} “of . 
it more than a mere toy. {| the minutely beautiful, it must be very much esteemed. 


} 
| 


We doubt its application for usefulness. 
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Tremont Turatre.— On Monday evening, for the first time 
this season, was presented Knowles’ play —The Hunchback. 
The house was respectably filled — and the performance was in| 
most points acceptable. 








OcrosER 26. The Hunchback. The Somnambulist. 
27. Honey Moon. Mary Stuart. 
Mr. Leman, for the first time, was cast}} 22. Is he Jealous? Jane Shore. 


Day after the Wedding. 
as Sir Thomas Clifford ; and as his personation of the character|| 29. Isabella. The Irish Widow. 








was better than that of any person whom we have yet seen at-|}_ 30. Much Ado about Nothing. Clari. 
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GOOD NIGHT. 


COMPOSED FOR THE BOSTON PEARL, AND DEDICATED TO MISS CAROLINE HOWARD. A 
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; BY Ol. ZiBUNER. 
‘ ALLEGRO. 















1. Good night! good night! To the weary, slum - bers light. Day draws soft - ly to its close, Bus - y v0: 
2. ™ Slumbers” sweet! Dreams of heaven a - - round thee meet. Him whom love tor - ments’ by day, Shall the —_— 


3. Good night ! Slumber till the day dawns _ bright, Slumber till an - - oth - - er morrow Comes with 
ALLEGRO. 
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1. hands now seek re--- pose, “ Till a--- wakes the morn - ing bright. t~ Good night!.... good night ! ian 
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2. dreams of night re--- pay, “™% Him the loved one’s voice _ shall greet ; Slumbers sweet! slum - bers sweet! the ent 
3. all its care and sorrow; Our Father watches; fear takes flight. Good night!.... good night! rar 
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